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Kansas, Nebraska, and the part of Missouri * lying to the south- 
west of the Missouri River. The Argentine population is a mix- 
ture of the three Latin races of Europe, with some Indian blood, 
but the proportion of Caucasian is far greater than in any of the 
tropic countries of South America. Since wool-growing became 
profitable in the middle of the nineteenth century there has been 
a considerable European immigration, chiefly from south Europe. 
From 1895 to 1900, inclusive, the arrivals ranged from 84,000 to 
135,000 per year; but the unsettled character of the population is 
shown by the returning immigrants, who numbered during the 
same period from 37,000 to 62,000 per year, leaving the average 
annual gain by immigration during the six years 55,852. In 1895, 
of the foreign-born population 500,000 were Italians, 200,000 
Spanish, 100,000 French, 22,000 English, 15,000 Swiss, 17,000 
Germans, 13,000 Austrians. 



ON THE NORTH WEST PASSAGE AND THE CIRCUM- 
NAVIGATION OF AMERICA. 



ANDREW J. STONE. 

Early Arctic exploration was nearly always undertaken in the 
interest of commercial affairs. Scientific work, though extensively 
conducted, was almost always a secondary consideration; very 
especially was this the case in the many attempts to make the North 
West Passage. 

Interest in the natural sciences has greatly influenced a tendency 
toward strictly scientific work, and most expeditions fitted out in 
recent years for exploration in the Arctic have made scientific 
work their first and most important object, and of such popular 
interest has this work become that it is doubtful if an expedition 
for any other purpose could find support. 

Expeditions in the interest of science ever have been and will 
be largely directed by those who prosecute the work rather than by 
the people who support it. 

Rarely, if ever, do the supporters of such work really dictate 
where and how it must be performed. This is easily understood 
when we take into consideration that such an expedition is gene- 

* Estimated at 2,000,000. 
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rally headed by some one whose efforts have influenced support 
in the undertaking that he advocates and the work which he is 
ambitious to prosecute — often a work to which he has already de- 
voted years of labour and study. If the theory and work as out- 
lined inspire the confidence and sympathy of the public, and they 
support it, they virtually support him, believing that in so doing 
they support a worthy enterprise, and that in this way they assist 
in giving to the world a very great deal of good. The nearest ap- 
proach to any general and systematic work in the interest of 
science yet conducted in the Arctic was in the establishing of the 
International Polar Stations, 1881-3. 

No thorough and systematic research has ever been undertaken 
by any nation, people, or society for the purpose of an extended 
series of explorations. Thus it is that some sections are being 
traversed year after year, until' there is not a stone left unturned ; 
while others, large in area, rich, in animal and plant life, inhabited 
by interesting races of people, geologically and otherwise im- 
portant and entirely accessible, are completely overlooked. 

In the supporting of natural science work, in the founding of 
great schools and other institutions of public interest, it can be 
said to the credit of many of our wealthiest men and women that 
they are building to themselves monuments that are imperishable, 
and that will be visible to a world, not a neighbourhood. 

While the circumstances under which such work is done pro- 
hibit the possibility of systematic research in a general way, as the 
work of each and every expedition is generally conducted on a basis 
independent of that of any other, and while too many of these expe- 
ditions follow in the paths of predecessors, often influenced by an 
interest created by public sentiment, or, more likely, a desire to 
pass beyond the limits of their predecessors, yet there are those 
interested in such work whose independence of spirit and thought 
will lead them into the much-neglected regions purely for the good 
to be accomplished in the bringing to light new and rare material, 
and the final result must be the same. 

I advocate the circumnavigation of North America because 
northern North America comprises a very great area of country, 
the most neglected of any in the Arctic; because it contains more 
of real interest to the natural sciences per square mile than any 
other part of the Arctic; because more and better work can be per- 
formed there for the cost than in any part of the Arctic; because 
there is more real new material to be gathered there than in any 
part of the Arctic. 
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To do this work would really involve the making of the North 
West Passage. But the one great object should be the acquisition 
of a vast and all-important fund of scientific data, the extent and 
value of which should far surpass that which it is possible to obtain 
now from any other part of the Arctic. The field is a great one; 
it is accessible; it will be worked, and through this work its 
advocates, supporters,, and executors will be made known through- 
out the world. 

Some of the most prominent efforts to make the North West 
Passage have been, 
From the East: 

That of John Ross and Lieut W. E. Parry, in the Isabella and 
Alexander, in 1818; 

W. E. Parry with the Hecla and Griper, 1819-20; W. E. Parry 
in the Fury, and Capt. Geo. F. Lyon in the Hecla, 182 1-2-3; w - E - 
Parry, in command of the Hecla and the Fury, 1824-5; 

John Ross in the Victory, 1829-30-32-33; Sir Geo. Back in the 
Terror, 1836-7; Sir John Franklin, commanding the Erebus and 
Terror, 1845. 
From the West: 

That of Capt. James Cook in the Resolution, and Capt. Clerke in 
the Discovery, 1778; Beechey, 1826; Franklin search from the 
west, Capt. Richard Collinson in the Enterprise, Capt. Robt. Mc- 
Clure in the Investigator, 1850-1-2-3-4-5. 

With the loss of the Franklin party of one hundred and twenty- 
nine souls ended all attempts at making the North West Passage. 
For fifty years all interest in the North West Passage has been 
smouldering, and all interest in the great stretch of coast and 
islands at the north of our continent, with its wealth of natural 
history resources, has been buried. People, like sheep, follow a 
leader; some day this work will be resumed, and all the nations of 
the civilized world will be aflame with interest. 

Every one of these expeditions was sent from England, and, 
although much good came to science through their efforts, they 
were prompted largely by commercial enterprise. That these ex- 
peditions should have failed in their main object is not strange. 

That the circumnavigation of America can and will be accom- 
plished is quite plain. Neither Cook nor Beechey ever reached 
Pt. Barrow, but the whalers, even in sailing vessels, now pass 
around it and far to the east every year. 

The expedition that circumnavigates America and makes the 
North West Passage will rival the honours of the expedition that 
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reaches the North Pole, and would far surpass all Arctic expedi- 
tions of modern times in its scientific results. 

In order to create an interest in any scientific expedition, that 
expedition must have a well-defined purpose, and that purpose must 
be one that appeals to the most intellectual and learned people. 

Very little effort has ever been made by America or by Americans 
in the exploration of northern North America, and very little credit 
is due them for what knowledge we have of this great region. 

I believe that an American expedition can and should do what 
those from Europe have failed in their attempts to do. 

I believe that it is highly important that Americans should 
make complete investigations of the geographical and natural 
history resources of their own country. I believe that such an 
undertaking, rightly presented, would find a warm place in the 
hearts of the best American people, and would not be lacking in 
support. I favour an all-American expedition, and I would, for 
many reasons, favour private rather than public patronage. 

The members of the expedition should be English-speaking, 
American-born. Men for every position, from the coal stoker up, 
should be selected with precise and careful consideration for their 
fitness for the work demanded by their position, and their capability 
to withstand the deprivations likely to be encountered. 

The man in charge of the expedition should be a man of 
resources, and perfectly familiar with the physical conditions to be 
encountered in such a country. He should be familiar with every 
kind of travel in such a country. He should know what is possi- 
ble to accomplish and what is not. He should be a man of experi- 
ence, in the prime of life, and capable of great endurance. He 
should be a man capable of inspiring his party with courage, of 
knowing their needs, and of so managing the affairs of the expedi- 
tion in general as to make possible the accomplishment of the best 
results from the scientific corps. He should be familiar with the 
country to be travelled and capable of withdrawing his party to a 
place of safety in case of accident, to prevent the useless loss of 
life that so often occurs. 

He should have a knowledge of the proper foods and proper 
clothing and of the equipment of sledding parties and what to 
expect of them. He should understand how to keep his party 
active and know the essential features in keeping them healthy and 
in good spirits. 

Under him should be the navigator of the ship. The navigator 
of the ship should be a man of strong physique, in every way a 
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thorough and capable navigator, and one who has had extended 
experience in ice navigation. He should know ice as a mathema- 
tician knows figures, and be thoroughly conversant, not only with 
the working of the ship through fields of ice, but with putting it 
into and getting it out of the winter quarters. He should have 
the supervision of the crew — strong, hardy young men, selected 
from the crews of whaling ships, accustomed to wintering in the 
Arctic. 

Geographical, meteorological, geological, zoological, botan- 
ical, and ethnological work in all various departments of their 
respective branches should each be under the direction of a com- 
petent man fitted for such work, and all should be aided in extend- 
ing their research by the head of the expedition. 

Eskimos could be used to good advantage throughout the entire 
north coast. 

An expedition leaving for such an undertaking should be fitted 
for three to five years' stay. 



GEOGRAPHY AND INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARIES. 



ISRAEL C. RUSSELL. 

The recent bitter controversy between the Argentine Republic 
and Chile concerning the position of the boundary between their 
respective territories, the long-continued contention between Great 
Britain and Venezuela in reference to a similar question, and the 
still pending discussion as to the meaning of a treaty between 
Great Britain and Russia, in which, the position of a portion of the 
line of demarcation between Alaska and Canada is involved, fur- 
nish instructive lessons in reference to the importance of geo- 
graphical knowledge on the part of statesmen and diplomats 
charged with the responsibility of framing international treaties 
involving the partitioning of land. 

The international boundary disputes, just referred to, as is well 
known, are but recent examples from a long category of similar 
misfortunes, embracing all historic time, and not infrequently 
including disastrous wars, as well as heated discussions and 
lengthy arbitrations. The study of the history of this group of 
international troubles should show what the germ of the disease is, 
and how similar disorders may be avoided in the future. 



